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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  ON  DOCTOR  MATTHEW 
SUTCLIFFE,  DEAN  OF  EXETER,  1588-1629. 


BY  FRANCES  B.  TROUP. 


(Read  at  Tiverton,  July,  1891.) 


It  must  ever  be  the  common  experience  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  matters  of  antiquarian  research  to  bewail  the 
incompleteness  of  their  greatest  efforts ;  and  especially  is 
this  the  difficulty  that  besets  the  path  of  the  biographer, 
who  attempts  to  set  forth  the  life  of  one  who  lived  and  died 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  My  hero  appears  to  have 
possessed  no  Boswell  to  record  the  events  of  his  daily  life, 
and  indeed  his  name  has  sunk  into  unmerited  oblivion, 
though  at  the  time  I  can  hardly  help  believing  that  his  was 
a  very  strong  personality,  that  did  much  in  moulding  the 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries. 

Matthew  Sutcliffe  was,  we  believe,  a  native  of  Yorkshire. 
The  theory  that  he  was  a  Devonian  by  birth  because  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  held  estates  in  this  county,  is  quite 
untenable.  A.  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries }  over  the  initials 
“  F.  R.  R,  Milnrow  Parsonage,”  says  that  Matthew  Sutcliffe 
belonged  to  a  family  settled  at  Mayroyd,  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  He  quotes  a  pedigree  of  1624,  certified 
by  Sir  William  Segar,  Garter,  which  makes  the  Dean  the 
second  son  of  John  Sutcliffe,  of  Melroyd,  Yorkshire,  by  his 
wife,  Margaret  Owlsworth,  of  Ashley,  in  the  same  county. 
He  had  four  brothers,  Adam,  Solomon,  Luke,  and  John. 

Burke  asserts  that  the  Sutcliffes  were  a  Lancashire  family, 
their  arms  being,  “  Ar.  an  elephant  pass,  sa.”  Dr.  Sutcliffe 
bore  for  his  crest  “  a  dexter  hand,  holding  up  a  sacerdotal 
cup,  ppr.2  Burke  also  mentions  that  John  Sutcliffe,  nephew 
of  the  Dean,  was  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  I. 


1  First  Series,  No.  100,  September  27th,  1851. 

2  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver  kindly  sent  me  this  and  the  following  quotation 
from  Burke’s  Armoury. 

A  2 
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“  F.  E.  E. the  above  quoted  correspondent  of  Notes  and 
Queries ,  says  that  the  Dean’s  brother,  Solomon,  had  one  son, 
John  Sutcliffe,  esquire  of  the  body  of  King  James.3 

Matthew  Sutcliffe  appears  to  have  possessed  land  in 
Halifax,  as  Mr.  James  Crossley4  refers  to  a  conveyance  of  an 
estate  at  Mayroyd  in  that  parish,  dated  29th  January,  1581, 
the  grantor  being  “  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
dwelling  in  London.”  We  may  then  safely  conclude  that 
the  Dean  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  probably  born 
at  Mayroyd. 

We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
Matthew  Sutcliffe,  but  presume  it  was  soon  after  the  year  of 
Grace  1550,  so  that  it  is  possible  his  memory  reached  back 
to  the  days  of  Bloody  Mary.  At  all  events,  we  find  in  his 
after  life  he  had  the  most  bitter  feelings  against  the  Church 
of  Eome ;  and  more  especially  did  he  express  his  hatred  of 
the  Jesuits,  “  and  other  the  pope’s  factors  and  followers.” 

Those  were  days  of  intense  hate,  and  equally  intense 
devotion,  for  matters  of  religious  opinion.  The  Deformation 
was  yet  fresh  in  men’s  minds,  and  the  alternate  supremacy  of 
Protestants  and  Eomanists  was  but  recently  ended  by  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Church  of  England, 
scarcely  well  established  on  its  independent  basis,  was  still 
shaken  by  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  the  Papists.  And  our 
Dean’s  long  life  brought  him  to  the  eve  of  another  convulsion 
of  the  Church,  when  its  foundations  were  attacked  by  the 
Puritans.  His  own  talents  were  devoted  to  strengthening 
those  foundations,  and  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
within  and  without  the  pale. 

Of  his  early  life  we  can  learn  but  little.  The  first  recorded 
date  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  is  that  of  his 
admission  as  a  scholar  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on 
30th  April,  1568. 5 

The  next  events  follow  in  rapid  succession.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1570-1,  and  was  Minor  Fellow  27th 
September,  1572.  He  was  M.A.  in  1574,  and  Major  Fellow 
on  3rd  April,  1574.  A  few  years  elapsed  before  he  was 

3  He  was  perhaps  the  one  whose  Inq.  p.  m.  was  taken  at  Halifax,  August 
14th,  1625,  Matthew  Sutcliffe  being  one  of  the  jurors  on  that  occasion. 
The  said  John  died  May  10th,  1620,  leaving  a  son,  Richard,  then  aged  27 
years.  He  was  of  Heptonstall,  a  parish  in  Yorkshire,  very  near  the  borders  of 
Lancashire. 

4  Notes  and  Queries ,  1st  Series,  No.  96,  August  30th,  1851. 

5  This  and  the  following  dates  relating  to  his  residence  at  Cambridge  have 
been  most  courteously  furnished  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Luard  and  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  Esq. 
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appointed  Lector  Math  era  aticus  in  1579 ;  and  in  the  next 
year,  at  Midsummer  (1580),  is  recorded  the  payment  of  his 
last  stipend  as  fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

The  late  Dr.  Luard,  writing  only  a  week  or  so  before  his 
death,  says,  “  As  he  ”  (Sutcliffe)  “  took  his  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1581,  seven  years  from  M.A.,  I  think  it  very  likely  that  he 
was  one  of  the  lay  fellows  of  Trinity,  and  therefore  did  not 
take  orders  till  comparatively  late  in  life — after  1581.  He 
was  never  D.D.  of  this  university.” 

At  what  date  or  from  what  university  he  received  the 
latter  degree  I  am  unable  to  state.  His  biographers  usually 
refer  only  to  his  degree  of  LL.D.  Dr.  Oliver  alone  writes  of 
him  as  D.D.  Yet  one  of  his  books,  supposed  to  have  been 
published  in  1600,  describes  him  as  “Doctor  of  Divinitie”; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  Provost  of  Chelsea  College 
should  be  a  Professor  of  Sacred  Theology.  As  Sutcliffe  held 
that  position  in  1610,  it  is  possible  that  he  had  already 
received  that  title.6  In  his  will  he  thus  describes  himself: 
“  Mathew  Sutcliffe  professor  of  divinitie  and  Doctor  of  Lawes 
haveinge  lived  above  fortie  yeares  Deane  of  the  Cathedrall 
Church  of  St.  Peeter  in  Exon.” 

As  has  been  said,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1581, 
and  on  1st  May  of  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  a 
Civilian,  becoming  one  of  the  members  of  that  famous 
association  that  long  occupied  “Doctors’  Commons.”  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  he  was  not  only  interested  in  Canon 
Law,  but  had  already  taken  orders.  At  all  events,  we  very 
shortly  find  him  receiving  a  high  appointment  in  the  Church, 
for  on  30th  January,  1586-7,  he  was  instituted  to  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Taunton,  and  Milverton  II.  Prebend,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  How  long  he  continued  to  hold 
this  office  is  a  little  uncertain.  The  next  archdeacon  was 
Peter  Lilye,  who  was  in  office  in  1604. 7 

From  the  time  Sutcliffe  became  Archdeacon  of  Taunton 
his  promotion  was  rapid — preferment  followed  preferment, 
and  benefice  was  added  to  benefice.  On  the  12th  October, 
1588,  he  was  installed  Prebend  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and 
within  a  fortnight  (October  27th)  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Dean  of  Exeter,  a  position  he  held  for  the  unusually  long 
period  of  more  than  forty  years.  No  other  dean  is  recorded 
as  having  retained  the  office  for  so  long  a  time. 

6  He  is  called  only  Doctor  of  Law  in  the  Privy  Seal  of  1605.  See 
Appendix  iii. 

7  In  1610  Peter  Lilye’s  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  Fellows  of  Chelsea 
College. 
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As  Sutcliffe  was  also  vicar  of  West  Alvington,  in  Devon, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  10th  March,  1580,  granted 
him  letters  of  dispensation  allowing  him  to  hold  that  vicarage, 
the  deanery,  and  prebend,  together  with  another  benefice, 
with  or  without  cure.  Letters  Patent  under  the  great  seal  of 
James  L,  dated  November,  1605,  relate  that  he  received  such 
a  dispensation,  and  refer  to  his  having  become  vicar  of  Har- 
berton  and  rector  of  Lezant.8  He  was  instituted  to  Harberton 
on  9th  November,  1590, 9  and  to  Lezant  6th  April,  1594, 1 
as  well  as  to  Newton  Ferrers,  27th  December,  1591.2  He 
was  also  made  Prebend  of  Buckland  Dynham,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1592.3 

As  early  as  1590  a  book  appeared  from  his  pen  under  the 
title  of  A  Treatise  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline ,  wherein  that 
confused  Forme  of  Government ,  which  certaine,  under  false 
pretence  &  title  of  Reformation  and  True  Discipline ,  do  strive 
to  bring  into  the  Church  of  England ,  is  examined  and  confuted. 
It  should  be  here  remarked  that  this  title  is  much  more  con¬ 
densed  than  those  of  other  volumes  by  him ;  a  descriptive 
title-page  of  about  one  hundred  words,  exclusive  of  Bible 
texts  and  publisher’s  name  and  address,  was  by  no  means 
unusual.  His  works  are,  with  one  exception,  all  of  a  dispu¬ 
tatious  nature,  chiefly  attacks  upon,  and  replies  to  attacks  of, 
such  “  popish  propagandists  ”  as  Bellarmin  and  Parsons.  The 
full-length  titles  given  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  their 
contents,  thus  sparing  us  the  weariness  of  the  flesh  of  wading 
through  page  after  page  of  virulent  denunciation  of  his 
opponents ;  his  delight  in  intense  language,  and  his  determi¬ 
nation  that  a  spade  should  be  called  a  spade,  and  nothing 
else,  render  his  books  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  reader  of 
the  present  day.  I  have  attached  to  this  paper  a  list  of  twenty 
books  published  by  him,  from  which  the  curious  reader  may 
gather  some  conception  of  his  ideas  and  doctrines,  and  a  faint 
notion  of  his  style  of  writing.  Only  two  of  his  works  are 
in  the  Cathedral  Library  of  Exeter. 

During  the  forty  years  of  his  deanship  Sutcliffe  witnessed 
many  changes.  When  he  came  here  Bishop  Woolton  occupied 
the  See ;  to  him  succeeded  Babington,  Cotton,  Cary,  and  Hall, 
and  it  was  during  the  episcopacy  of  the  latter  that  the  aged 
Dean  passed  away.  The  day  of  his  death  is  now  unknown, 

8  See  Dispensation,  Appendix  III.  to  this  paper. 

9  Vicars  of  Harberton,  &c.,  by  Winslow  Jones,  Esq.  Notes  and  Glean¬ 
ings,  iii.  33,  p.  133. 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1594,  p.  480. 

2  Episcopal  Registers. 

3  Vicars  of  Harberton,  &c.,  quoted  above. 
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but  it  probably  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1629.  We  find  bis 
successors  in  the  Deanery  and  at  Harberton  were  both  insti¬ 
tuted  on  18th  July  of  that  year.  Though  he  desired  in  his 
will  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  the 
registers  contain  no  record  of  his  interment.4  The  archives 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  contain  scanty  reference  to  him. 
They  possess  a  letter  from  him  concerning  the  appointment 
of  an  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall  and  Totnes,  about  which 
apparently  there  was  some  trouble,  as  we  notice  the  following 
document  described  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Archives : 
“  Appelatio  Dhi  Sutcliffe  for  the  installing  of  ye  Archdeacon 
of  Cornwall  &  Totnes,  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean  & 
Chapter.” 

The  muniments  of  the  city  of  Exeter,5  under  date  of  1610, 
mention  a  dispute  between  the  city  authorities  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  relative  to  certain  rights  in  the  Borough  of  St. 
Sidwell’s  claimed  by  the  latter.  Both  these  documents  serve 
to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  how  the  worthy  man  exercised  his 
pugnacious  disposition  among  his  immediate  neighbours. 

Dean  Sutcliffe  was  for  a  long  time  in  high  favour  at  Court ; 
he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  stated  to  have  retained  the 
office  under  her  successor  King  James.  But  it  is  also  said 
that  he  fell  into  disgrace  because  of  his  writings  against  the 
Spanish  match.  As  the  title  of  his  pamphlet  on  this  subject 
is  not  preserved  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  only 
“  prattled  ”  about  it.6  His  temporary  imprisonment  does  not 
appear  to  have  in  any  way  interfered  with  his  holding  the 
Deanery.  In  connection  with  this  I  would  quote  a  portion 
of  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge,  to  whom  I  am 
very  greatly  indebted  for  his  courteous  attention  to  my  many 
queries  :  “  My  MS.  notes  of  the  Braunton  Incumbents,  based 
on  one  of  Dr.  Oliver’s  [not  in  his  three  vols.],  and  annotated 
from  parish  registers,  shews  that  ‘  John  Yicarie,  B.A.,  was 
admitted  21st  January,  1590,  on  the  presentation,  pro  lap. 
tem .,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  d.d.,  Dean  of 
Exeter,  being  the  true  patron.  Benedict  Browninge,  m.a., 
was  appointed  on  the  resignation  of  John  Yicarie,  13th 
January,  1608  ;  patron,  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Exeter.  William  Challoner  was  appointed  22nd  May,  1622, 

4  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  David,  the  Dean’s  vicar,  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  examine  the  registers,  but  found  no  entry  concerning  him. 

5  See  catalogue  of  the  same  now  being  published  in  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

6  Camden  in  his  Annals  mentions  under  date  of  July,  1621,  “The  Earl  of 
Oxford  is  sent  into  custody  for  his  prattling,  so  is  Sir  G.  Leeds,  with  Sutcliffe, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  Sir  Christopher  Neville,  and  one  Brise.” 
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on  the  death  of  Benedict  Browninge,  on  the  presentation  of 
Matthew  Sutcliffe,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Exeter.  In  consequence  of 
the  Dean  having  protested  against  the  Spanish  match  in  1621, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  suspension  of  his  patronage, 
rendering  his  nomination  of  Wm.  Challoner  informal,  as  we 
find  the  same  Wm.  Challoner  was  again  presented  by  K. 
James  I.  9th  July,  1622.’  No  doubt  this  note  is  Oliver’s.” 
In  Walter  Yonge’s  Diary ,  p.  41,  under  1621,  July,  after 
mentioning  the  imprisonment  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  it  is  said  “  Doctor  Sutcliffe,  Dean  of 
Exon.,  was  sent  for  also  for  speaking  against  the  Spanish 
match,  and  saying  the  King  showed  no  natural  affection  to 
leave  his  daughter  in  distress.” 

Dr.  Sutcliffe  was  early  interested  in  the  settlement  of  New 
England ;  his  shrewd  business  talent  perhaps  enabled  him  to 
foresee  dimly  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country.  Captain 
John  Smith  mentions  that  the  Dean  assisted  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  schemes.  After  describing  his  successful  voyage, 
and  giving  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  New  World,  he 
adds,  “  It  pleased  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Master  Doctor 
Sutcliffe,  Dean  of  Exeter,  to  conceive  so  well  of  these  projects 
and  my  former  employments  there,  to  make  a  new  adventure 
with  me  in  these  parts,  whither  they  have  so  often  sent  to 
their  continual  losse.”7  This  must  have  been  about  1616. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  seems  to  think  he  was  interested  in  that 
country  at  an  earlier  date.8 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  our  Dean  was  a  friend  of  the 
immortal  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  perchance  also  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  took  place  the  very  year 
that  Sutcliffe  was  installed  Dean.  He  may  have  heard  direct 
from  them  of  their  glorious  adventures  and  marvellous  tales 
of  the  New  World.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  imagine  this, 
for  we  know  he  was  friendly  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and 
intimate  with  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley ;  he  probably  heard  from 
Captain  John  Smith  of  his  wonderful  escape  from  the  club  of 
Powhatan,  and  he  may  have  seen,  too,  that  famous  Indian 
beauty,  the  rescuer  Pocahontas.  We  may  certainly  believe 
he  knew  her  son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  who  lived  at  Farringdon  with 
his  guardian,  this  same  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley.9  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  that  circle  of  western  adventurers,  who 
paved  the  way  for  the  successful  settlement  of  the  Puritan 

7  See  A  Description  of  New  England,  Boston  (reprint),  1865,  p.  67,  quoted 
by  J.  P.  Baxter  in  The  Trelawny  Papers,  p.  484. 

8  “The  Plymouth  Company, ”  Devon.  Assoc.  Trans,  xiv.  346. 

9  See  Monk,  by  Julian  Corbett. 
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Colony  and  the  prosperity  of  their  descendants.  Mr.  J. 
Wingate  Thornton,  in  his  Landing  at  Cape  Anne ,  mentions 
the  Dean’s  interest  in  the  early  undertakings  of  the  Plymouth 
Company.  He  states  that  Captain  John  Smith,  in  his 
Generali  Historie}  published  in  1624,  referring  to  the  proposed 
scheme  of  distributing  to  each  member  of  the  Company  a 
grant  of  land,  writes  that  it  was  “  at  last  engrossed  by  twenty 
patentees  that  divided  my  map  into  twenty  parts,  and  cast 
lots  for  their  shares.”  Mr.  Thornton  reproduces  this  map, 
which  was  published  soon  after  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrims,  whereon 
are  given  the  names  of  these  patentees,  with  their  respective 
allotments,  beginning  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  including  Dr.  Sutcliffe,  and  ending  with 
Dr.  Bar.  Gooch.  The  portion  assigned  to  the  Dean  appears, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  the  inaccurate  topography,  to 
lie  in  Massachusetts,  not  far  distant  from,  if  it  does  not 
actually  include,  Boston. 

We  notice  in  Dean  Sutcliffe’s  will  reference  to  a  share  in 
the  Great  Neptune,  which  he  had  of  Dr.  Barnaby  Gooch,  his 
co-adventurer  in  this  early  patent,  and  he  states  that  the 
papers  concerning  that  ship  were  to  be  found  in  “  one  of  the 
boxes  in  the  great  deske  in  my  Studdie  at  Exeter.”  We 
greatly  regret  that  we  cannot  get  a  glimpse  into  that  box, 
for  no  doubt  it  contained  other  documents  which  would 
reveal  the  Dean’s  exact  connection  with,  and  his  interest  in, 
this  early  partition  of  New  England. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  deprive  Dean  Sutcliffe  of 
the  brightest  jewel  of  his  fame  by  claiming  that  Archbishop 
Bancroft  designed  the  Polemical  College ;  but  this  is  brought 
forward  by  only  one  writer,  while  all  others  agree  that  it  was 
conceived,  and  chiefly  carried  out  by  Dr.  Sutcliffe ;  in  his 
will  he  distinctly  says  it  was  “  procured,  founded,  and  builte 
allmost  all  at  my  charge.”1 

We  are  unable  to  state  at  what  date  he  took  the  first  steps 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  bold  scheme  for  establishing 
a  “College  of  Controversy but  on  the  8th  May,  1610,  matters 

1  Nichols’  Progresses  of  James  ii.  313,  quotes  the  statement  of  Arthur 
Wilson,  attributing  this  design  to  Bancroft.  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  under  Bancroft,  refers  to  this  statement  of  Wilson,  but  seems 
inclined  to  believe  that  Sutcliffe  was  the  real  author  of  the  scheme.  It  is 
there  said  that  Archbishop  Bancroft  left  his  library  to  his  successors  in  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  provided  it  was  preserved  in  its  entirety,  otherwise  it  was  to 
be  given  to  Chelsea  College,  if  that  was  completed  before  a  certain  date. 
During  the  Puritan  times,  Chelsea  College  having  proved  a  failure,  the 
library  was  given  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Chelsea  College,  in  presenting  their  case  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  say  that  Dean  Sutcliffe  built  and  endowed  the  College. 
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were  so  far  advanced  that  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  issued, 
which  stated  that  the  College  was  to  consist  of  a  provost  and 
twenty  fellows,  eighteen  to  be  in  holy  orders,  and  the  other 
two  either  laymen  or  divines.  They  were  granted  a  common 
seal,  various  privileges  and  immunities,  and  license  to  possess 
lands  in  mortmain  to  the  value  of  £3000  per  annum. 

The  scheme  was  received  with  so  much  favour  by  His 
Majesty,  that  he  allowed  it  to  be  called  “King  James,  his 
College  in  Chelsea/’  This  establishment,  as  Dr.  Fuller  in 
his  Church  History 2  quaintly  puts  it,  “  was  intended  for  a 
Spirituall  Garrison,  with  a  Magazine  of  all  Books  for  that 
purpose ;  where  learned  Divines  should  study,  and  write,  in 
maintenance  of  all  Controversies  against  the  Papists,”  or  as 
Dr.  Sutcliffe  writes  in  his  will,  it  was  founded  “  principallie 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Catholike  Apostolike  and 
Christian  faith,  and  next  for  the  practice  setting  foorth  and 
encrease  of  true  and  sound  learning  against  the  pedantry, 
Sophistrie,  and  Novelties  of  the  Jesuitts  and  other  the  popes 
factors  and  followers,  and  thirdly  against  the  treachery  of 
Pelagianizinge  Arminians  and  others  that  drawe  towards 
Popery  and  babilonian  slavery  endeavoringe  to  make  a  rent 
in  gods  Church,  and  a  peace  betweene  heresie  and  gods  true 
faith  betweene  Christ  and  Antichrist.”3  With  these  objects 
in  view  Dean  Sutcliffe  set  to  work,  and  on  a  plot  of  ground 
called  Thame  shot ,  at  Chelsea,  given  by  the  king,  built  a 
portion  of  what  was  to  be  a  double  quadrangle  with  wings 
on  each  side.  Although  the  king  had  granted  him  free 
timber  from  Windsor  Forest,  the  one  building  which  he 
erected  is  said  to  have  cost  £3000,  yet  even  this  was  scarcely 
finished.  What  was  standing  in  1652  is  thus  described  in 
a  survey  taken  under  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  was  “  a  brick 
building  130  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  33  feet  in 
breadth ;  consisting  of  a  kitchen,  two  butteries,  two  larders, 
a  hall,  and  two  large  parlours  below  stairs ;  on  the  second 
story,  four  fair  chambers,  two  withdrawing  rooms,  and  four 
closets ;  the  same  on  the  third  story ;  and  on  the  fourth 
a  very  large  gallery,  having  at  each  end  a  little  room  with 
turrets,  covered  with  slate.”4  It  would  appear  from  Dean 

2  Book  x.  p.  51. 

3  The  Complete  History  of  England,  ii.  685,  says  it  was  established  as  a 
place  “wherein  the  ablest  scholars  and  most  pregnant  wits  in  matters  of 
controversies  were  to  be  associated  under  a  provost,’7  for  the  express  purpose 
of  “  answering  all  popish  books  ...  or  the  errors  of  those  that  struck  at 
hierarchy.”  See  Dictionary  Natural  Biography ,  Bancroft.  The  preamble  of 
the  charter,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  foundation,  is  given  at  length  in 
Lysons7  Environs  of  London,  ii.  49,  note. 

4  Ly'SONs’  Environs  of  London ,  ii.  153. 
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Sutcliffe’s  will  that  he  had  apartments  in  the  college,  as  he 
bequeaths  to  the  provost  and  fellows  such  household  stuff 
and  books  as  wTere  therein. 

The  king  himself  appointed  the  officers ;  the  first  provost 
was  Dean  Sutcliffe,  and  such  names  as  Overall,  Morton, 
Field,  Abbot, Smith  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester), Howson, 
Fotherbie,  Spencer,  and  Boys,  occur  among  the  first  fellows. 
Camden  and  Heywood  were  appointed  “  faithfully  and 
learnedly  to  record  and  publish  to  posterity  all  memorable 
passages  in  Church  or  Commonwealth.”5  But  this  under¬ 
taking,  launched  under  royal  patronage  and  commended 
pecuniarily  to  the  attention  of  the  Church,  soon  encountered 
shoals  and  quicksands,  which  ere  long  entirely  engulphed  it. 
It  was  not  permitted  that  a  fellow,  when  appointed  to  a 
bishopric,  should  continue  to  hold  office;  in  this  way  the 
college  was  shortly  deprived  of,  at  least,  six  fellows,  as  well 
as  others  being  lost  by  death,  so  that  by  1620  letters  patent 
were  issued  to  substitute  new  officers  in  the  vacancies  by 
that  time  existing.6  Some  few  years  afterwards  their  main¬ 
stay,  Dean  Sutcliffe,  passed  away,  and  the  college  speedily 
sunk  into  semi-oblivion.  In  his  last  will  and  testament  the 
Dean  commended  this  undertaking  to  God,  the  king,  and 
“all  well  affected  and  orthodox  Bishops,  and  other  Clergiemen 
to  whose  office  it  belongeth  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  true 
Christian  faith,  once,  and  but  once,  given  to  the  Saints.  And 
to  suppresse  all  errors  and  wicked  opinions  lurkinge  in  the 
hartes  of  popish  factions  and  prophane  worldlings.  And 
lastly  to  all  good  Christians  zealous  for  the  honor  of  God, 
the  truth  of  Beligion,  the  Christian  libertie  of  men’s  soules 
over  which  antichrist  practizeth  to  recover  his  former 
tiranicall  Dominion.” 

The  king  had  long  since  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  which  was  sent  on  with  briefs  to  the  bishops,  in 
order  to  collect  funds  for  the  college.  Dean  Sutcliffe  had, 
during  his  lifetime,  contributed  generously  towards  its  sup¬ 
port,  having,  according  to  a  contemporary  writer,  given 
“£1000  out  of  his  purse,  and  £300  a  year  towards  the  building 
and  maintaining  of  the  same.”7  By  his  will  he  added  to 

6  Fuller’s  Church  History ,  x.  51. 

6  Dean  Sutcliffe’s  name  does  not  appear  in  these  letters  patent  as  provost ; 
he  had  probably  already  resigned.  William  Sutcliffe  was  then  appointed  one 
of  the  fellows.  He  was,  probably,  the  William  Sutcliffe,  Rector  of  North 
Fambridge,  Essex,  bachelor,  40,  whose  license  to  marry  Alice  Harris  was 
issued  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  September  2nd,  1629.  He  may  have  been 
a  nephew  of  Matthew  Sutcliffe. 

7  Letter  from  Mr.  Beaulieu  to  Mr.  Trumbull,  9th  May,  1610,  given  in 
Nichols’  Progresses  of  James  I.  ii.  313. 
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his  former  benefactions  by  bequeathing  to  the  provost  and 
fellows  certain  estates,  under  the  condition  that  “the  work 
bee  not  hindred  or  stopped  by  wicked  men  or  any  waies 
from  this  good  worke  by  men  of  Corrupt  minds.” 

Dr.  Fuller  gives  nine  reasons  why  the  College  so  rapidly 
declined  ;  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  who  after  all  is  supposed 
not  to  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  undertaking,  the 
jealousy  of  great  men,  the  troublous  times  and  lack  of  funds, 
being  the  most  important  theories  advanced. 

Almost  immediately  after  Dean  Sutcliffe’s  will  was  proved 
a  Chancery  suit  was  begun  by  the  College  against  his  heirs, 
who  claimed  certain  of  the  lands  left  as  an  endowment  to  them. 
This  was,  in  1631,  practically  decided  in  favour  of  the  heirs. 

In  1636  Sir  Francis  Kynaston  petitioned  the  king  that  he 
might  be  allowed  Chelsea  College  as  a  place  of  retirement 
for  his  academy,  the  Museum  Minervse,  during  the  plague ; 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Featley,  then  Provost, 
consent  was  withdrawn,  and  the  College  was  for  the  moment 
left  in  peace.8  Five  years  previous  it  had  already  been 
suggested  to  the  king’s  council  that  a  pest  house  should  be 
established  close  to  the  college  buildings.9  But  even  at  this 
date  the  original  idea  of  the  College  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  as  we  are  informed  that  a  young  merchant  wras 
made  a  fellow,  although  the  charter  expressly  said  only  such 
as  were  in  holy  orders  were  eligible.1 

In  the  troublous  times  that  ensued  the  College  fared 
badly,  as  has  been  said,  “  The  property  of  a  college  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  sectaries  had  little  chance  of 
being  respected  when  those  sectaries  were  in  power.2  It  was 
used  for  a  prison,  a  stable,  and  other  undignified  purposes. 
When  Dr.  Fuller  wrote  in  1655  he  applied  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  these  words,  “  At  this  present  it  hath  but  little  of  the 
case,  and  nothing  of  the  jewel,  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Almost  rotten  before  ripe,  and  ruinous  before  it  was  finished. 
It  stands  bleak  like  a  Lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  having 
plenty  of  pleasant  water  [the  Thames]  neer  it,  and  store  of 
wholesome  aire  about  it,  but  very  little  of  the  necessary 
element  of  earth  belonging  unto  it.” 

After  the  Restoration  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish 
the  College,  but  without  success ;  and  before  long  the  property 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  to  be  granted  afterwards  to  the  Royal 

8  Lysons’  Environs  of  London. 

9  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1631,  p.  559. 

1  Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  ii.  152. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  153. 
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Society,  who  in  their  turn  sold  it.  It  is  needless  here  to  follow 
the  passage  of  the  place  from  one  person  to  another.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  purchased  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  into  whose 
hands  it  had  come,  in  1682,  by  King  Charles  II.,  who  there 
established  the  now  famous  Chelsea  Hospital. 

As  has  been  said,  Dean  Sutcliffe  left  large  bequests  to 
Chelsea  College.  Dr.  Fuller,  who  had  access  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  institution,  asserts  that  Dean  Sutcliffe, 
“  though  no  prince  by  birth,  seems  little  lesse  by  his  bounty,” 
leaving  in  his  will  four  farms  in  Devonshire  ;  viz.,  Kingstone  in 
Staverton,  Hazzard  in  Harberton,  Appleton  in  Churton,  and 
Kramerland  in  Stoke  Kivers,  worth  altogether  £300  per 
annum,  as  well  as  “  the  benefit  of  the  Extent  on  a  Statute  of 
four  thousand  pounds,  acknowledged  by  Sir  Lewis  Steuklie.”3 
Other  writers  have  followed  his  account  of  these  gifts;  but 
by  his  will,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  paper,  the 
farms  are  thus  described  :  “All  my  lands  lying  in  Churstowe 
Harburton  and  Staverton  called  commonlie  by  the  names  of 
Ailstone  Harwardsore  and  Kingstone.”  These  are  no  doubt 
the  farms  known  at  the  present  day  as  Elston  in  Churchstow, 
Hazard  in  Harberton,  and  Kingston  in  Staverton.  The 
tenement  in  Stoke  Kivers  is  called  in  the  will  Kimerland 
(which  I  am  unable  to  identify)  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these 
there  were  “the  moiety  of  Burrage  Wood  and  Burrage 
Tenement  [now  Burridge]  in  Chawleigh,”  certain  marsh 
meadows,  “my  parte  and  interest  wch  I  have  in  the  greate 
Neptune  builte  at  Whiteby  in  Yorkeshire  wch  I  had  of 
Doctor  Barnabie  Goche,”  his  books  and  household  stuff  at 
Chelsea,  £30  worth  of  books  to  be  selected  from  his  “  Studdy 
at  Exeter;”  and,  moreover,  he  assigned  and  set  over  to  it 
“  the  statute  concerning  Sr  Lewes  Stukeleys  lands  in  Afton 
Cheldon  Westworlington  and  Chawleigh  in  the  Countie  of 
Devon  Togeather  with  the  extent  made  over  to  mee  [by]  Mr 
Eichard  Herne  Mr  Nicholas  Hooker  and  Mr  John  Stucley  as 
by  the  writings  it  maie  appear,  which  cost  me  above  three 
thousand  pounds.4 

Well  might  Dr.  Fuller  say  he  was  a  “bountifull  bene- 
factour,  and  the  greater,  because  the  said  Doctour  had  a 

3  Church  History ,  x.  51. 

4  Mr.  R.  D.  McMillan  kiudly  informs  me  that  “a  writ  of  extent  is  a 
peculiar  remedy  to  recover  debts  of  record  due  to  the  Crown.  In  former 
times,  until  the  practice  was  restrained  by  statute,  it  was,  by  means  of  a 
legal  fiction,  made  available  and  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
private  debts.  When  a  writ  had  been  issued  and  executed,  and  the  lands 
had  been  delivered  to  the  creditor  ‘in  extent,’  he  was  in  the  same  position  as 
if  he  had  a  lease  of  them  until  the  debt  was  satisfied.” 
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Daughter,  and  she  children  of  her  own.  And  although  this 
endowment  would  scarce  make  the  Pot  of  Pottage  sethe  for 
the  sons  of  the  Prophets;  yet  what  feasts  would  it  have 
made  in  his  private  family  if  continued  therein.” 

Apparently  the  said  daughter’s  children  held  a  somewhat 
similar  opinion,  as  may  be  guessed  by  the  Chancery  suit  so 
soon  brought  by  the  eldest  one,  Matthew  Hals,  who,  with 
Anne  Sutcliffe,  the  Dean’s  widow,  claimed  Harwardsore  and 
Ailston,  which  Eichard  Hals,  the  Dean’s  son-in-law;  had 
mortgaged  to  John  Newton  about  the  year  1618,  and  which 
Dr.  Sutcliffe  “  for  his  love  to  his  said  grandchild  redeemed.” 
They  also  declared  that  the  Dean  had  made  a  conveyance  to 
the  use  of  himself  and  wife,  and  after  their  decease  to 
Eichard  Hals,  of  the  farm  of  Kingston  as  early  as  1601-2, 
and  that  the  marshes  pertained  to  Efford  Barton,  left  to  his 
wife ;  and,  moreover,  Kemaland  was  held  by  knight  service, 
so  that  one-third  descended  to  Matthew  Hals.  As  far  as  we 
can  gather,  the  Court  held  that  the  work  on  the  College  had 
been  sorely  hindered  ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  followed 
the  instructions  of  the  will ;  i.e.,  to  give  part  of  the  estates  to 
Exeter  College.  A  compromise  was  arrived  at,  Dr.  Featly, 
the  third  provost,  and  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  the  surviving 
feoffee,  agreeing  to  accept  £340  in  lieu  of  these  three  farms. 
The  Lysons  say,5  “  Of  all  Dr.  Sutcliffe’s  benefactions,  the 
College  never  possessed  more  than  a  house  and  premises, 
about  £34  per  annum,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  repairs.”  Dr.  Fuller  wrote,  “  So  that  now  onely 
the  Farm  of  Kramerland,  in  Devonshire,  of  Sutcliffe’s 
donation,  remains  to  this  College.” 

We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  learning  anything  concern¬ 
ing  the  family  of  Dean  Sutcliffe.  His  wife  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  Bradley,  of  Lowth,  and  Frances,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  John  Fairfax,  of  Swarby.6  She  survived  her 
husband,  and  joined  with  her  grandson,  Matthew  Hals,  in 
the  chancery  suit  of  1530,  to  recover  some  of  the  property 
from  Chelsea  College.  Eichard  Co,  when  commenting  in  a 
letter  written  October  25th,  1606,  on  “  The  Subversion  of 
E.  Parsons,”  says  of  Dean  Sutcliffe’s  wife,  she  “  savours  the 
dish  with  her  own  eloquence.”7  They  had  only  one  child, 

5  Environs  of  London,  ii.  152. 

6  Visitation  of  Lincolnshire,  1562-4.  See  The  Genealogist ,  iii.  358.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mrs.  Dymond  for  having  brought  this  to  my  attention,  as  well  as 
for  many  other  acts  of  kindness.  F.  R.  R.  of  Milnrow  parsonage,  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  1st  series,  No.  100,  gives  the  same  statement  regarding  the 
Dean’s  marriage,  as  quoted  from  a  pedigree  of  the  Sutcliffes  dated  1624. 

7  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  James  I.  i.  333. 
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a  daughter  and  heiress,  named  Anne,  who  married  Richard 
Hals,  of  Kenedon.  Their  marriage  probably  took  place  soon 
after  the  year  1600. 8  From  the  wording  of  her  father’s 
will  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  she  predeceased  him. 
The  Dean  mentions  the  following  children  of  hers  :  Matthew, 
Richard,  John,  and  Phillippa  Hals,  and  (apparently)  Frances, 
wife  of  John  Stucley.  Colonel  Vivian  in  his  Visitations  of 
Devonshire ,  in  the  Hals  pedigree,  mentions  only  Matthew, 
married  .Sabina,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Clifford,  November 
4th,  1625,  Honor  married  John  Stuckley,  and  Mary  married 
Rev.  Thomas  Wreyford.  But  he  suggests  to  me  that  an 
error  may  have  occurred  in  the  pedigree,  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  George  Stucley,  which  he  copied,  and  that  it  may 
have  been  Frances  Hals,  not  Honor,  who  married  a  Stukeley. 
Dean  Sutcliffe  mentions  in  his  will  Sabina,  wife  of  his 
grandson  Matthew,  and  her  father  Dr.  Thomas  Clifford.  He 
appointed  the  latter  with  Dr.  Prideaux,  of  Exeter  College, 
trustees  of  the  property  left  to  Chelsea  College,  he  gave 
them  “  the  sheaffe  of  Buckerell,  and  all  the  lands  and  leases 
made  to  Dr.  Clifford  or  Nicholas  Blake  to  my  use  in  the 
County  of  Devon  to  the  use  of  Chelsey  College,  which  lands 
and  leases  came  to  my  lott  by  the  Church  of  Exon.”  If  the 
work  of  the  college  was  hindered,  these  were  to  be  divided 
between  his  grandchildren  and  Exeter  College. 

Sir  Lewis  Stukeley,  as  we  have  noted,  was  indebted  in 
some  way  to  Dean  Sutcliffe,  and  we  also  find  that  they,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Hewytt,  were  supposed  to  have  combined  to 
suppress  some  trust  in  the  Manor  and  Island  of  Lundy, 
which  had  belonged  to  Sir  Bernard  Grenville.9  Apparently 
the  Dean  was  not  on  very  good  terms  with  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley’s 
son  John,  who  married  his  granddaughter,  as  he  expressly 
states  in  his  will  that  “To  John  Stukely  and  his  issue  beinge 
soe  vngrateful  and  perverse  I  leave  nothing.” 

Even  in  his  extreme  old  age  we  find  Dean  Sutcliffe  engaged 
in  controversies.  In  1626-7  he  was  active  in  the  famous 
Arminian  controversy,  and  was  one  of  the  many  who  replied 
to  Montagne’s  “  New  Gag  for  an  Old  Goose,”  and  the  very 
last  year  of  his  life  must  have  been  embittered  by  a  quarrel 
with  a  certain  Manourye,  an  old  friend,  whom  he  charged 
with  stealing  from  him  £  160,  whereupon  Manourye  retaliated 
by  accusing  the  Dean  of  treason.1 

A  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  character  of  Dean 

8  Her  eldest  son  was  born  about  1605,  and  she  may  have  had  daughters  older. 

9  Chancery  B  and  A,  GG  25,  No.  70,  Chas.  I. 

1  Calendar  of  State  Papers ,  Domestic ,  1628-9,  p.  520. 
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Sutcliffe  by  his  contemporaries,  and  those  who  wrote  not 
long  after  his  decease.  His  straightforward  and  bitter  attacks 
upon  his  religious  opponents  caused  them  and  their  defenders 
to  be  equally  strong  in  their  denunciation  of  him.  Eichard 
Co,  whose  letter  is  quoted  above,  says  “  he  lacks  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  writer,  and  rails  sadly  at  his  adversaries.” 
Beza,  according  to  Archbishop  Whitgift’s  letter,  complained 
that  “  he  was  censured  by  one  [he  meant  the  said  Sutcliffe] 
that  was  rather  a  peevish  reproacher,  than  a  Christian  dis- 
puter,”  yet  Saravia,  in  vindicating  Sutcliffe,  says  he  always 
spoke  of  Beza  with  honour,  “Bor  although,  as  he  said,  he 
opposed  Beza’s  reasons  in  many  places  of  his  book,  yet  he 
did  it  not  with  any  intent  to  quarrel  with  him,  but  only  to 
defend  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
some  people,  who  seemed  to  abuse  his  authority  and  name 
in  their  own  books  more  than  was  fit.”2  The  Archbishop 
pointed  out  what  a  good  work  Sutcliffe  was  thus  doing  in 
defending  the  Church,  and  asserted  that  Beza  ought  not  to 
complain  if  his  own  and  his  followers’  violent  attacks  upon 
the  English  Church  received  refutation  in  equally  strong 
terms  from  the  pens  of  Saravia  and  Sutcliffe.  “  It  could  not 
but  grieve  him,”  he  added,  “  that  Beza  should  call  so  reverend 
a  person,  as  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  by  so  reproachful  a  name ; 
whose  merits  deserved  better.3  Strype  himself  refers  to 
Sutcliffe  as  “a  learned  and  dignified  man.”  Dr.  Euller  not 
only  speaks  of  his  princely  bounty,  but  adds,  “  Seeing  there¬ 
fore  so  publick  a  minde  in  so  private  a  man,  the  more  the 
pity,  that  this  good  Doctour  was  deserted  —  Uriah-like, 
ingaged  in  the  forefront  to  fight  alone  against  an  army  of 
difficulties,  which  he  encountred  in  this  designe,  whilest 
such  men  basely  retired  from  him,  which  should  have 
seasonably  succoured,  and  seconded  him  in  this  action.”  He 
also  gives  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  college, 
“  Some  great  Churchmen  who  were  the  more  backward 
because  Doctor  Sutcliffe  was  so  forward  therein.  Such  as 
had  not  freeness  enough  to  go  before  him,  had  forwardness 
too  much  to  come  after  him,  in  so  good  a  designe ;  the  rather 
because  they  distasted  his  person  and  opinions ;  Doctor  Sut¬ 
cliffe  being  a  known  rigid  Anti-Eemonstrants ;  and,  when 
old,  very  morose,  and  teastie  in  his  writings  against  them, 
an  infirmity  which  all  ingenious  people  will  pardon  in  him, 
that  hope,  and  desire,  to  attain  old  age  themselves.”4 

2  Strype’s  Life  of  Archbishop  Whitgift ,  II.  iv.  174. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Church  History ,  x.  54. 
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As  for  his  religious  opinions,  his  hatred  of  all  things 
connected  with  Rome  has  been  commented  upon  already, 
his  Puritanical  tendencies  may  be  suspected  from  his  interest 
in  the  early  settlement  of  New  England,  and  his  association 
with  well-known  Puritans.  But  aside  from  all  inferences  drawn 
from  his  books,  his  actions,  and  his  companions,  we  have  this 
confession  of  faith  in  his  will ;  and  I  would  here  commend 
that  remarkable  document  to  the  attention  of  my  readers : 

“  Into  thy  hands  0  most  gratious  god  and  mercifull  ffather  wch 
hast  created  vs,  and  given  thine  onlie  begotten  sonne  to  redeeme 
vs  being  lost  I  commend  my  spiritt  beleeveinge  and  knowinge 
assuredly  that  I  am  thine  being  bought  most  dearly  by  the  blood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus  whom  I  have  by  thy  grace  knowne 
beleeved  &  preached  according  to  the  talent  given  mee  relyinge 
-vpon  his  grace  and  meritts  and  not  vpon  Angells  Saints  or  Creature 
or  my  owne  merits  workes  or  iustice — Further  I  here  thanke  thie 
ffartherlie  goodnes  that  of  thie  great  mercy  hast  called  mee  to  the 
knowledge  of  thie  saveing  truth  revealed  vnto  mee  in  the  Gospell 
and  conteyned  in  the  sacred  Canonical!  scriptures  the  sure  and  only 
ground  of  the  Christian  Apostolike  and  Catholike  faith  and  not 
in  any  humane  and  vnwritten  traditions  or  in  any  decretals  of 
popes  or  Doctrines  [of]  men  discrepant  from  the  written  word  this 
holie  faith  I  thanke  thee  my  God  I  haue  and  doe  resolutely  and 
constantly  professe  and  both  by  word  and  penn  haue  openly  and 
wthout  dissimulacon  declared  taught  and  maintayned  and  in  that 
faith  I  have  lived  and  by  thy  grace  resolve  to  die.  The  wicked  decrees 
of  the  conventicle  of  Trent,  Constance,  Lateran,  and  Nice  vnder  ye 
Empresse  Irene  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
now  professed  Togeather  wth  all  the  Heresies,  errors,  superstitions, 
Idolatrie,  tirany,  &  wicked  practizes  of  the  Pope  and  his  adherents 
contrary  to  the  truth  and  the  professoTs  thereof  I  abhorre  detest 
and  anathematize  Those  false  teachers  alsoe  amonge  vs  yt  palliate 
popish  heresies,  and  vnder  the  name  of  Arminius,  seeke  to  bringe 
in  poperie  and  endeavor  wth  all  theire  little  skill  to  reconcile  dark- 
enes  to  light  Antechrist  to  Christ  heresie  to  the  true  Catholike  faith 
Holding  the  moderne  Sinagogue  of  Rome  to  bee  the  true  Church 
and  that  salvacon  maie  there  bee  had  where  the  Doctrine  of  Trent 
is  punctually  professed  and  maintained,  I  hate  as  Apostats  from 
the  faith  and  traitors  to  Gods  true  Church.” 

With  this  Credo  of  the  worthy  Doctor  I  take  leave  of  him, 
trusting  that  my  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  may  serve  to  rescue 
his  name  from  the  semi-oblivion  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and 
may  make  known,  in  some  degree,  how  this  venerable  Dean 
of  Exeter,  who  held  that  position  for  over  forty  years,  tried 
to  proclaim  and  defend  the  faith  “once,  and  but  once,  given 
to  the  Saints,”  according  to  the  light  vouchsafed  to  him. 

B 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Copy  of  the  Will  of  the  Venerable  Matthew  Sutcliffe, 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Exeter. 

0  Christe  Jesu  Fili  Dei  misere  mei. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Mathew  Sutcliffe  Deane  of  Exeter 
made  and  declared  the  first  of  November  Anno  Domini  One 
thousand  sixe  hundred  twentie  eight  here  folio weth  written 
with  his  owne  hand  and  testified  by  others. 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen  I  Mathew  Sutcliffe  professor  of 
divinitie  and  Doctor  of  Lawes  haveinge  live(d)  above  fortie  yeares 
Deane  of  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  St  Peeter  in  Exon  beinge 
whole  and  sound  both  in  bodie  and  mind  I  thanke  my  God,  yet 
consideringe  the  frailtie  of  man’s  nature,  and  the  manie  infirmities 
of  old  age,  beinge  loath  to  bee  taken  vnprovided  when  it  shall 
please  god  to  call  mee  out  of  (this)  miserable  world  to  the  end  all 
things  might  bee  disposed  equallie  accordinge  to  my  minde  and 
true  meaninge  I  doe  thus  declare  ordaine  and  make  my  last  will 
and  testament  revokinge  all  wills  and  testaments  by  mee  formerly 
made,  and  annullatinge  the  same  ffirst  into  thy  hands  0  most 
gratious  god  and  mercifull  ffather  wch  hast  created  vs,  and  given 
thine  onlie  begotten  sonne  to  redeem e  vs  being  lost  I  commend  my 
spiritt  beleeveinge  and  knowinge  assuredly  that  I  am  thine  being 
bought  most  dearly  by  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus 
whom  I  have  by  thy  grace  knowne  beleeved  &  preached  according 
to  the  talent  given  mee  relyinge  vpon  his  grace  and  merritts  And 
not  vpon  Angells  Saints  or  Creature  or  my  owne  merits  workes  or 
iustice  My  bodie  when  god  shall  call  mee  I  would  have  buried  in 
Sl  Peeters  Church  in  Exeter  if  I  dye  neere  to  that  place  if  not  in 
some  Church  neere  to  that  place  where  it  shall  please  god  to  call 
mee  And  that  without  any  solemnitie  or  monument  Further  I 
here  thanke  thie  ffatherlie  goodness  that  of  thie  great  mercy  hast 
called. mee  to  the  knowledge  of  thie  saveing  truth  revealed  vnto 
mee  in  the  Gospell  and  conteyned  in  the  sacred  Canonicall  scrip¬ 
tures  the  sure  and  only  ground  of  the  Christian  Apostolike  and 
Catholike  faith  And  not  in  any  humane  and  vnwritten  traditions 
or  in  any  decretals  of  popes  or  Doctrines  (of)  men  discrepant  from 
the  written  word  this  holie  faith  I  thanke  thee  my  God  I  haue 
and  doe  resolutely  and  constantly  professe  and  both  by  word  and 
penn  haue  openly  and  wthout  dissimulacon  declared  taught  and 
maintayned  And  in  that  faith  I  have  lived  and  by  thy  grace 
resolve  to  die.  The  wicked  decrees  of  the  conventicle  of  Trent, 
Constance,  Lateran,  and  Nice  vnder  ye  Empresse  Irene  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  now  professed  Togeather 
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wth  all  the  Heresies,  errors  superstitions,  Idolatrie,  tirany  &  wicked 
practizes  of  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  contrary  to  the  truth  and 
the  professor's  thereof  I  abhorre  detest  and  anathematize.  Those 
false  teachers  alsoe  amonge  vs  yt  palliate  popish  heresies,  and  vnder 
the  name  of  Arminius,  seeke  to  bringe  in  poperie  and  endeavor 
wth  all  theire  little  skill  to  reconcile  darkenes  to  light  Antechrist 
to  Christ  heresie  to  the  true  Catholike  faith  Holdinge  the 
moderne  Sinagogue  of  Pome  to  bee  the  true  Church  and  that 
salvacon  maie  there  bee  had  where  the  Doctrine  of  Trent  is 
punctually  professed  and  maintained,  I  hate  as  Apostats  from  the 
faith  and  traitors  to  Gods  true  Church  As  for  my  worldly  affaires 
and  small  estate  I  thus  ordaine  and  dispose,  The  Colledge  of 
Chelsey  procured  founded  and  builte  allmost  all  at  my  Charge 
principallie  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Catholike  Apostolike 
and  Christian  faith  And  next  lor  the  practice  setting  foorth  and 
encrease  of  true  &  sound  learneinge  against  the  pedantry,  Sophistrie 
and  Novelties  of  the  Jesuitts  and  other  the  popes  factors  and 
followers,  and  thirdly  against  the  treachery  of  Pelagianizinge 
Arminians  and  others  that  drawe  towards  Popery  and  babilonian 
slavery  endeavoringe  to  make  a  rent  in  gods  Church,  and  a  peace 
betweene  heresie  and  gods  true  faith  betweene  Christ  and  Anti¬ 
christ  I  recommend  first  to  the  o  my  god  whoe  first  inspired  mee 
to  beginne  this  necessary  and  most  noble  worke,  and  next  to  the 
Kings  Matie  who  shall  receave  thereby  great  honour  and  assurance 
of  his  estate  if  he  wilbe  pleased  to  further  and  perfect  this  soe 
pious  a  worke,  And  thirdly  to  all  well  affected  and  orthodox 
Bishops  and  other  Clergie  men  to  whose  office  it  belongeth 
earnestly  to  contend  for  the  true  Christian  faith,  once  and  but 
once  given  to  the  Saints  And  to  suppresse  all  errors  and  wicked 
opinions  lurkinge  in  the  hartes  of  popish  factions  and  prophane 
worldings  And  lastly  to  all  good  Christians  zealous  for  the  honor 
of  God,  the  truth  of  Religion,  the  Christian  libertie  of  mens 
soules  over  which  antichrist  practizeth  to  recover  his  former 
tiranicall  Dominion  And  for  the  maintenance  of  the  College  and 
the  provost  and  Students  there  I  give  to  John  Prideaux  and 
Thomas  Clifford  of  Ydbrooke  Doctors  of  Divinity  their  heires  and 
assignes  all  my  lands  lying  in  Churstowe  Harburton  and  Staverton 
called  comonlie  by  the  names  of  Ailstone,  Harwardsore  and  King- 
stone  the  first  beinge  in  the  teanure  of  Arthur  Harris  Esqr,  the 
second  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas  Risdon  Esqr  the  third  in  the 
tenure  of  John  Newton  gentleman  All  these  Tenements  lyinge  in 
the  Countie  of  Devon,  To  them  alsoe  I  assigne  and  set  over  the 
statute  concerning  Sr  Lewes  Stukeleyes  lands  in  Afton  Cheldon 
Westworlington  and  Chawleigh  in  the  Countie  of  Devon  Togea^her 
with  the  extent  made  over  to  mee  [by]  Mr  Richard  Herne  Mr 
Nicholas  Hooker  and  Mr.  John  Stucley  as  by  the  writings  it  maie 
appeare,  which,  wch  [sic]  cost  me  above  three  thousand  pounds  all 
the  profitt  to  remay ne  vnto  them  &  every  of  them  to  the  vse  of  ye 
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provost  and  fellowes  of  Chelsey  Colledge,  if  this  worke  bee  not 
hindred  or  stopped  by  wicked  men  or  any  waies  from  this  good 
worke  by  men  of  Corrupt  minds  Item  I  give  to  them  to  the  same 
vses  all  my  parte  and  interest  wch  I  haue  in  the  greate  Neptune 
biulte  at  Whiteby  in  Yorkeshire  wcl1  I  had  of  Doctor  Barnabie 
Goche  the  pticulars  whereof  appeare  in  certaine  notes  vnder  the 
said  Doctor  Goches  hands  and  are  in  one  of  the  boxes  in  the  great 
deske  in  my  Studdie  at  Exeter  I  give  them  further  my  Tenement 
in  Stoke  Rivers  parish  in  the  foresaid  Countie  bought  of  Mr  John 
Pirce  called  by  the  name  of  Kimerland  wth  all  the  apptenunces 
and  all  the  writings  concerninge  the  same  to  the  vses  abovesaid 
and  with  the  same  condicons  Item  the  moity  of  Burrage  wood 
&  Burrage  Tenement  in  the  pish  of  Chawleigh  in  the  same 
Countie  to  the  same  vses  and  wth  the  same  condicons  Item  I  give 
vnto  them  to  like  purposes  and  like  vses  the  land  that  was  some 
tyme  a  poole  the  marsh  meadowe  and  three  outer  marshes  to  hold 
to  them  and  theire  heires  for  ever  yet  shall  it  bee  lawfull  for  fower 
pounds  paid  out  of  the  Barton  of  Efford  yeare  by  yeare  forever  to 
enjoy  it  Item  I  give  vnto  them  all  the  bookes  and  houshold 
stuffe  and  such  things  as  I  have  in  Chelsey  Colledge  to  the  vse  of 
the  Provost  ffellows  &  Students  there  together  wth  soe  many 
bookes  as  the  said  Provost  shall  want  for  the  vse  of  the  said 
Colledge  as  shall  amount  to  the  value  of  thirtie  pounds  and  shall 
bee  chosen  by  some  of  the  ffellowes  out  of  the  bookes  that  are  in 
my  Studdy  at  Exeter  vnto  my  loveing  wife  Anne  Sutcliffe  I  give 
the  barton  demeasnes  and  Mannor  of  Efford  during  her  life  if  she 
continue  a  Widowe  wth  power  to  lett  and  sett  the  tenemte  of  the 
Mannor  for  three  lives  in  possession  or  revertion  accordinge  to  the 
Custome  of  the  Mannor  soe  it  bee  to  the  benefitt  of  my  Daughters 
Children  that  shalbe  worst  provided  for  I  doe  alsoe  give  her 
power  to  lett  or  sett  any  of  the  Closes  grounds  or  parcells  of 
grounds  of  the  demeasnes  of  Efford  from  five  yeares  to  five  yeares 
at  a  racke  rent  the  slade  and  grounds  about  the  house  excepted 
And  after  her  decease  I  give  the  Barton  and  Mannor  of  Efford  to 
Matthew  Halse  my  Daughters  eldest  sonne,  and  the  heires  males 
of  the  said  Mathew  begotten  or  to  bee  begotten  on  the  body  of 
his  wife  Sabina  And  if  he  die  leavinge  noe  issue  male  Then  I 
give  the  Barton  and  Mannor  of  Efford  to  Richard  Halse  my 
Daughters  sonne  and  if  he  die  without  issue  male  Then  my  will  is 
that  my  Daughters  youngest  sonne  John  Halse  and  his  heires  male 
shall  have  the  Barton  Demeasne  and  mannor  of  Efford  And  if  he 
leave  noe  lawfull  issue  male  Then  I  give  the  same  to  Matthew 
Halses  Daughters  begotten  on  the  bodie  of  Sabina  Halse  And  if 
Matthew  Halse  die  his  wife  surviveinge  I  give  her  fiftie  pounds  to 
bee  paid  her  out  of  the  Barton  of  Efford  yeare  by  yeare,  at  the 
fower  vsuall  tearmes  of  the  yeare  duringe  my  wives  life  and  a 
hundred  pounds  yearely  after  my  wives  and  my  decease  to  bee  paid 
her  at  the  like  fower  tearmes  of  the  yeare  by  even  porcons  Pro- 
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vided  allwaies  that  this  legacie  to  Mathew  Halse  and  his  wife  take 
noe  effecte  before  that  I  or  my  assignes  have  receaved  of  Doctor 
Thomas  Clifford  her  ffather  fower  hundred  sixtie  pounds  thirteene 
shillings  fower  pence  wch  is  her  promised  portion  besides  two 
hundred  pounds  allowed  by  mee  for  the  maintenance  of  Matthew 
Halse  and  his  wife  Sabina  before  Efford  come  to  him  after  my 
decease  and  my  wives  And  if  it  bee  not  paid  then  my  will  is 
that  six  hundred  pounds  be  levyed  out  of  Efford  Barton  to  the  vse 
of  Chelsey  Colledg  ffurther  after  my  wives  decease  I  give  thirtie 
pounds  yearely  out  of  Efford  Demeasnes  to  bee  paid  him  yearely 
towards  his  maintenance  To  Phillipp  Halsey  my  Daughters 
Child  I  give  one  hundred  pounds  towards  her  marriage  And  to 
Bichard  Halsey  my  daughters  second  sonne  fortie  pounds  and  to 
her  other  sonne  John  I  give  Twenty  pounds  to  the  rest  of  my 
Daughters  Children  lett  my  wife  give  to  them  as  they  shall 
deserve  and  as  she  shall  thinke  fitt  But  to  ffrauncis  Stukley  I 
only  give  ten  pounds  To  my  servants  and  welwishers  I  give  as  is 
conteyned  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  my  will  and  written  with 
my  owne  hand  ffurther  I  give  to  Doctor  Prideaux  and  Doctor 
Clifford  formerly  menconed  the  sheaffe  of  Buckerelle  and  all  the 
lands  and  leases  made  to  Doctor  Clifford  or  Nicholas  Blake  to  my 
vse  in  the  Countie  of  Devon  to  Docto1'  Prideaux  Bector  of  Exeter 
Colledge  and  Doctor  Clifford  of  Ydbrooke  to  the  vse  of  Chelsey 
Colled ge  which  lands  and  leases  came  to  my  lott  by  the  Church  of 
Exon  Provided  allwaies  that  ye  proceedinge  of  the  worke  of  the 
Colledge  bee  not  hindred  or  stopped,  in  which  case  my  will  is  that 
parte  shall  come  to  my  Children  and  parte  to  Exeter  Colledge  for 
the  purpose  aforemenconed  The  house  in  S1^  Mary  Arches  I 
give  to  Matthew  Halse  and  his  heires  for  ever  The  rest  of  all  my 
goods  and  Chattells  not  give  awaie  by  my  will  nor  disposed  of  in 
my  life  tyme  I  give  to  my  loveing  wife  Ann  Sutcliffe  whom  I 
ordaine  &  constitute  my  whole  and  sole  Executrix  beseeching  God 
to  blesse  her  and  all  our  daughters  Children  and  praying  her  when 
shee  hath  vsed  my  plate  and  other  Goods  in  her  life  tyme  to 
divide  them  among  her  children  To  John  Stukeley  and  his  issue 
beinge  soe  vngrateful  and  perverse  I  leave  nothing.  My  overseers 
I  appoint  Doctor  Clifford  and  Mr  John  Paige  praying  them  to 
helpe  my  wife  and  to  advise  her,  and  to  either  of  them  fortie 
shillings  for  a  Binge  in  remembrance  of  my  love  towards  them 
This  my  last  will  I  declare  the  fowerth  of  October  Anno  Dhi  One 
thousand  six  hundred  twentie  eight  and  subscribed  wth  my  hand 
and  confirmed  wth  my  seale  Matth ;  Sutcliffe  Witnesses  herevnto 
Edward  Sainthill  Bichard  Deane  Edmund  Meredith. 

Proved  at  London  before  Sir  Henry  Marten  Knight  Master  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  24th  day  of  November  1629 
by  the  oath  of  Anne  Sutcliffe  the  relict  of  the  said  deceased. 

(94  Bidley.  P.  C.  C.) 
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APPENDIX  II. 

Works  of  Matthew  Sutcliffe ,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter. 

Note. — Copies  of  those  marked  U.  L.  C.  and  T.  C.  L.  are  in  the  University- 

Library,  Cambridge ;  and  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  respectively. 

A  Treatise  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  wherein  that  confused 
Forme  of  Government,  which  certaine,  under  false  pretence  & 
title  of  Eeformation  &  True  Discipline,  do  strive  to  bring  into 
the  Church  of  England,  is  examined  and  confuted.  Lond., 
1590-1591.  4to.  (Watts,  Bibliotheca  Brittanica.) 

A  Treatise  of  Ecclesiasticall  Discipline,  by  Matth.  Sutcliffe. 
London,  by  G.  Bishop  and  E.  Newberie,  1590.  4to.  Con¬ 
tains  230  pages,  with  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Bath  and 
epistle  to  the  reader.  The  colophon  is  dated  1591.  (Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer's  Manual.)  [U.  L.  C.  and  T.  C.  L.] 

Disputatio  de  Presbyterio,  ejusque  nova  in  Ecclessia  Christiana 
Politeia.  Lond.,  1591.  4to.  (Watts.)  [U.  L.  C.] 

An  Answer  to  a  certain  Libel  Supplicatione,  or  rather  Defama¬ 
tory,  &  also  to  certaine  Calumnious  Articles  and  Interrogatories, 
both  printed  and  scattered  in  secret  Corners,  to  the  slander  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and  put  under  the  name  and  title 
of  a  Petition  directed  to  his  Majestie,  wherein  not  onely  the 
frivolous  Discourse  of  the  Petitioner  is  refuted,  but  also  the 
accusation  against  the  Disciplinarians,  his  clients,  justified,  and 
the  slanderous  Cavils  at  the  present  Government  disciphered. 
Lond.,  1592.  4to.  (Watts.) 

An  Ans were  to  a  certain  Libel,  put  vnder  the  name  and  Title  of 
a  Petition  to  her  Maiestie.  London,  by  Chr.  Barker,  1592. 
4to.  Dedicated  to  “  Sir  Edm.  Anderson,  Lord  Chief  J ustice 
of  her  Maiesties  court  of  Common  Pleas.”  (Lowndes,  Biblio¬ 
grapher's  Manual.)  [T.  C.  L.] 

[This  corrects  an  error  in  Watts,  as  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  then  living.] 

De  Catholica  et  Orthodoxa  Christi  Ecclesia.  Lib.  ii.  Lond., 
1592.  (Watts.)  [U.  L.  C.  and  T.  C.  L.] 

The  Practice,  Proceedings  &  Laws  of  Arms,  describing  out  the 
Doings  of  the  most  valient  &  expert  Captaines,  &  confirmed 
both  by  ancient  &  modern  precedents.  Lond.,  1593.  4to. 
(Watts.) 

The  Practice,  Proceedings  &  Lawes  of  Armes,  described  out  of 
the  Doings  of  the  most  valient  Captains.  London,  by  C. 
Barker,  1593.  4to.  Pp.  342,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  a  preface.  (Lowndes’  Bibliographer's 
Manual.)  [U.  L.  C.] 
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An  Answer  vnto  a  certain  Calumnious  Letter  Published  by 
Job  Throckmorton,  entitled,  A  Defence  of  J.  Throckmorton 
against  the  slanders  of  M.  Sutclife ;  wherein  the  vanity  both 
of  the  defence  of  himself  and  the  accusations  of  others,  is 
manifestly  declared.  Lond.,  1594,  1595.  4to.  (Watts.) 

An  Answer  vnto  a  certain  calumnious  Letter  published  by  M. 
Job  Throkmorton  entitled  A  Defence  against  the  Slanders  of 
M.  Sutcliffe.  London,  by  the  Deputies  of  Chr.  Barker,  1594. 
4to.  A  curious  tract  containing  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  intrigues  of  the  Puritans  in  the  time  of  Q. 
Elizabeth.  1595.  4to.  (Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual.) 

The  Examination  of  M.  Tho.  Cartwright’s  late  apologie,  by 
Matth.  Sutcliffe.  London,  1596.  4to.  (Lowndes.  Also 
mentioned  by  Watts.)  [T.  C.  L.] 

De  Pontificis  injusta  Dominatione  in  Ecclesia,  contra  Bellar- 
minum.  Lib.  V.  Lond.,  1599. 

De  Pontifice  Eomano,  Ejusque  Injustissima  in  Ecclesia  Domina¬ 
tione,  adversus  Bellarminum.  Lond.,  1599.  4to.  [U.  L.  C. 
and  T.  C.  L..] 

De  Turco-Papismo  ;  or  on  the  resemblance  between  Mahometanism 
and  Popery.  Lond.,  1599.  4to.  (Watts.) 

De  Turco-Papismo ;  hoc  est,  de  Turcarum  et  Papistarum  adversus 
cleristi  ecclesiam  et  fidem  conjuratione.  London,  1599.  4to. 
[U.  L.  C.] 

See  below  under  same  title  in  1604.  A  writer  in 
Notes  and  Queries  (6th  series  viii.  3  and  8)  says  this  was 
printed  by  Bishop,  bTewberie,  and  Barker,  and  he  seems  to 
doubt  that  Sutcliffe  was  the  author. 

De  Purgatorio,  adversus  Bellarminum.  Liber.  I.  Lond.,  1599. 
4to.  (Watts.) 

Matthaei  Sutlivii  adversus  Boberti  Bellarmini  de  Purgatorio 
disputationem,  Liber  unus.  Lond.,  1599.  [T.  C.  L.  &  U.  L.  C.] 

De  Vera  Christi  Ecclesia  contra  Bellarminum.  Liber.  Lond., 
1600.  4to.  (Watts.)  [T.  C.  L.] 

De  Conciliis  et  eorum  Authoritate,  adversus  Bob.  Bellarminum 
et  bellos  ejusdem  sodales,  libri  duo.  Lond.,  exc.  Edm.  Bolli- 
fantus,  1600.  4to.  (Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library.) 
[T.  C.  L.] 

De  Monachis,  eorum  Institutis  et  moribus,  adversus  Bob. 
Bellarminum  universamque  monachorum  et  mendicantium 
fratrum  colluuiem,  disputatio.  Lond.,  exc.  Edm.  Bollifantus, 
1600.  4to.  (Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library.)  [T.  C.  L.] 
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The  Blessings  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  and  the  Curses  on  Mount 
Ebal,  or,  the  happie  estate  of  Protestants,  compared  with  the 
miserable  Estate  of  Papists  under  the  Popes  Tyrannie.  By 
M.  S(utclifife),  Doctor  of  Divinitie,  B.L.  Printed  for  A. 
Hebb.  London,  (1600?)  4to.  (British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Early  English  Books  to  1640.) 

See  also  below  under  A  True  Relation. 

A  Challenge  Concerning  the  Komish  Church,  her  Doctrine 
and  Practices,  against  Parsons,  Garnet,  and  Blackwell.  Lond., 
1602.  8vo.  (Watts.) 

Challenge  concerning  the  Romish  Church,  her  Doctrine  *and 
Practises;  published  first  against  Robert  Parsons,  and  now 
against  Erier  Garnet.  London,  1602.  4to.  [U.  L.  C.J 

A  copy  of  the  above,  though  probably  a  later  edition,  is 
in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Exeter.  The  full  title-page 
reads  as  follows : 

A  Challenge  concerning  the  Romish  Church,  her  doctrines  & 
practises  Published  Eirst  Against  Rob.  Parsons,  and  now 
againe  reuied,  enlarged,  and  fortified,  and  directed  to  him,  to 
Erier  Garnet,  to  the  Archpriest  Blackwell  and  all  their  adhe¬ 
rents,  By  Matth.  Svtcliflfe.  Thervnto  also  Is  Annexed  an 
answere  unto  certeine  vaine,  and  frivolous  exceptions,  taken 
to  his  former  challenge,  and  to  a  certeine  worthlesse  Pamphlet 
lately  set  out  by  some  poore  disciple  of  Antichrist,  and 
entituled,  A  detection  of  diuers  notable  vntrueths,  contradic¬ 
tions,  corruptions,  and  falsifications  gathered  out  of  M.  Sut¬ 
cliffes  new  Challenge,  &c.  S.  Paul’s  words  concerning  the 
followers  of  Antichrist,  2  Thess.  2.  Eo  quod  charitatem  Dei 
non  receperunt,  vt  salui  fierent,  ideo  mittet  illis  Deus  opera- 
tionem  erroris,  vt  credant  mendacijs.  A  prsediction  concerning 
Iesuits,  Friers,  and  Popish  masse  priests,  and  their  swarming 
abroad  in  the  wold.  Apocal.  9.  And  out  of  the  smoke  of 
the  pit  then  went  out  Locusts  into  the  earth,  and  they  had 
power  giuen  to  them  like  vnto  scorpions.  At  London.  Printed 
by  Arnold  Hatfield.  16.. 

The  date  has  been  partly  torn  off,  but  as  in  the  preface 
he  refers  to  the  same  pamphlet  being  published  two  years 
previously,  it  may  have  been  published  in  1604.  It  is  a 
very  thick  octavo  volume  bound  in  parchment,  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  “the  Right  honorable  Sir  Robert  Cecill  Knight.” 
As  this  is  the  only  volume  of  Sutcliffe’s  works  to  be  found 
in  the  Cathedral  Library,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  give 
the  title  at  length — it  will  also  serve  as  an  example  of  his 
style  of  writing.  There  is  another  volume  in  the  catalogue, 
but  it  has  been  mislaid,  and  Mr.  Hampshire,  to  whom  I  am 
greatly  indebted  for  his  courtesy  and  assistance,  could  not 
find  it. 
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De  Recta  Studii  Theologici  Ratione,  liber  unus ;  eidem  etiam 
adjunctus  est  breuis  de  concionum  ad  populiun  formulis,  et 
sacrae  scripturse  varia  pro  auditorum  captu  tractatioue,  libellus. 
Lond.,  1602.  8vo.  (Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library.) 
[T.  C.  L.] 

This  book  is  mentioned  also  by  Watts,  and  is  the  other 
volume  in  the  Cathedral  Library,  but  missing. 

Religionis  Christiana  prima  institutio ;  eidem  etiam  adjunctse 
sunt  orationum  fo-rmulse;  ad  calc.  Lond.,  1602.  8vo.  (Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Bodleian  Library.)  [T.  C.  L.] 

De  Missa  et  variis  Erroribus  Romanae  Synagogae  circa  Eucharis- 
tiana,  contra  Bellarminum.  Libri  v.  London,  1603.  (Watts.) 
[U.  L.  C.] 

De  Turco-Papismo  ;  hoc  est,  De  Turcarum  et  Papistarum  ad  versus 
Christi  Ecclesiam  et  fidem  conjuratione,  eorumque  in  religione 
et  moribus  consensione  et  similitudine ;  liber  unus.  Eidem 
prseterea  adjuncti  sunt,  de  Turco-papistatum  maledictis  et 
calumniis,  ad  versus  G.  Giffordi  .  .  .  volumen  illud  .  .  .  quod 
ille  Calvino-Turcismum  inscripsit,  libri  quatuor  etc.  (By 
T.  M.  S.,  i.e.,  Matthew  Sutcliffe.)  Excudebant  Georgius 
Bishop,  Radulphus  Hewberrie,  et  Rober.  Barker.  Londini, 
1604.  8 vo.  (British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Early  English 

Books  to  1640.) 

See  an  earlier  edition  of  a  part  of  this  above. 

A  Ful  and  Round  Answer  to  H.  D.  alias  Robert  Parsons  the 
Hoddie  his  foolish  and  rude  Warne-word  (entitled  “A  tem¬ 
perate  Ward  word  to  the  turbulent  and  seditious  watch-word 
of  Sir  F.  Hastings ...  by  H.  D.”)  etc.  B.  L.  Printed  for 
G.  Bishop.  Lond.,  1604.  4to.  (British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Early  English  Books  to  1640.) 

Confutation  of  Mr.  Kellison’s  Survey  of  the  Hew  Religion. 
Lond.,  1606.  4to.  (Watts.) 

The  Examination  and  Confutation  of  a  certain  Scurrilous  Treatise, 
entituled  The  Survey  of  the  newe  Religion,  Published  by 
Matthew  Kellison.  Lond.,  1606.  4to.  [U.  L.  C.  and  T.  C.  L.] 

An  Abridgment  or  Survey  of  Poperie  . .  .  opposed  unto  M. 
Kellison’s  Survey  of  the  new  religion,  etc.  M.  Bradwood  for 
C.  Burbie.  London,  1606.  4to.  (British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Early  English  Books  to  1640.)  [U.  L.  C.  and  T.  C.  L.] 

This  book  is  mentioned  by  Watts. 

The  Subversion  of  R.  Parsons  his  . . .  Worke,  entituled,  A 
treatise  of  three  Conversions  of  England  from  Paganisme 
to  Christian  religion.  B.  L.  Printed  for  J.  Horton.  London, 
1606.  4to.  (British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Early  English 
Books  to  1640.)  [T.  C.  L.] 
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Subversion  of  Eobert  Parsons  bis  Treatise  of  three  Conversions 
of  EDgland.  London,  1606.  4to.  (Lowndes.) 

In  the  “Diary  of  Walter  Yonge”  p.  118,  this  book  is 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  “Lord  Chancellor.” 
This  book  is  mentioned  also  by  Watts. 

A  Threefold  Answer  unto  the  Third  Part  of  a  Certaine 
Triobolar  Treatise  of  three  supposed  conversions  of  England 
to  the  moderne  Eomish  religion  published  by  E.  Parsons  under 
the  continued  marke  of  N.  D.  B.  L.  Printed  for  J.  Norton. 
London,  1606.  4to.  (British  Museum  Catalogue  of  .Early 
English  Books  to  1640.)  [U.  L.  C.] 

The  Petition  Apologeticall  of  Lay  Papists,  calling  themselves 
the  Lay  Catholikes  of  England  .  . .  contradicted,  examined, 
glozzed  and  refuted.  Printed  for  W.  Cotton,  and  W.  Welby. 
London,  1606.  4to.  (British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Early 
English  Books  to  1640.) 

Answer  to  the  Lay  Papists’  Petition.  Lond.,  1606.  4to. 
[U.  L.  C.] 

De  Indulgentiis  et  Jubileo,  contra  Bellarminum,  lib.  2.  1606. 

(Watts.)  [U.  L.  C.] 

Unmasking  of  a  Mass-monger  ;  or  a  vindication  of  St.  Augustine’s 
Confessions  from  the  Calumnies  of  a  late  Apostate.  Lond., 
'  1626.  4 to.  (Watts.)  [T.  C.  L.] 

A  True  Eelation  of  En glands  Happinesse;  under  the  reigne 
of  Queene  Elizabeth.  And  the  miserable  estate  of  Papists, 
under  the  Popes  Tyrany.  By  M.  S.  (i.e.,  Matthew  Sutcliffe) 
B.  L.  (London),  1629  (1600?)  8vo. 

This  is  another  copy  of  “The  Blessings  of  Mount 
Gerrizim.  By  M.  S.  Doctor  of  Divinitie,”  with  a  different 
title-page,  and  without  the  preface.  (British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Early  English  Books  to  1640.) 

APPENDIX  III. 

Copy  of  a  Chancery  Privy  Seal.  Nov.,  1605. 

James  by  the  grace  of  God  &c.  To  our  beloved  Thomas  Lord 
Ellesmere  Our  Chancellor  of  England  greeting  We  command  you 
to  cause  Our  Letters  Patent  to  be  made  under  Our  Great  Seal  in 
manner  following;  The  King  to  all  &c.  greeting.  Whereas  Our 
beloved  Matthew  Sutcliffe  Dr.  of  Laws  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Exeter  and  Canon  residentiary  of  the  same  place  about 
15  years  ago  was  vicar  of  the  parish  Church  of  Alington  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  and  obtained  Letters  of  dispensation  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  bearing  date  10  March  1589  that  he 
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might  take  together  with  the  said  vicarage,  deanery  and  prebend 
another  benefice  with  or  without  cure  and  retain  the  same  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  procured  the  said  letters  to  be  confirmed  with  the 
Great  Seal.  And  not  long  afterwards  caused  himself  to  be  inducted 
into  the  vicarage  of  the  parish  Church  of  Harberton,  and  being  in 
posession  of  the  said  vicarage  was  received  into  the  number  of  the 
chaplains  of  Our  most  dear  sister  the  Lady  Eliz.  late  Queen  of 
England  and  so  being  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  the 
parish  Church  of  Lazant  then  vacant  and  in  the  gift  of  the  said 
Queen  by  reason  of  the  vacancy  of  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter,  and 
took  the  early  fruits  and  profits  of  the  said  vicarages  &  rectory 
from  the  time  that  he  was  respectively  collated  to  the  same  & 
applied  them  to  his  own  use.  The  said  Matthew  Sutcliffe  being 
in  possession  thereof  one  John  Bridgeman  not  being  ignorant  of 
the  premises,  suggesting  that  the  said  vicarage  of  West  Alington 
was  vacant  obtained  letters  of  presentation  from  Us  to  the  said 
vicarage,  the  truth  being  concealed,  and  was  instituted  into  the 
same  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place  ( loci  ordinarium)  the  said 
Matthew  not  being  removed  from  the  same,  and  afterwards  brought 
a  suit  against  the  said  Matthew  Sutcliffe  for  the  said  vicarage  and 
the  fruits  thereof  as  well  in  the  Court  of  Christianity  as  in  secular 
Courts.  Know  ye  that  We  for  certain  causes  which  have  been 
explained  to  Us  and  which  by  these  presents  We  declare  to  be 
reasonable,  regarding  the  said  Matthew  with  singular  affection  of 
Our  special  grace  we  have  absolved  the  said  Matthew  from  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  suspension  &  interdiction,  and  We 
have  restored  him  and  his  person  to  all  purposes  of  right,  even  as 
We  now  by  these  presents  absolve,  reinstate  and  restore  him. 
We  have  also  of  Our  royal  supreme  authority  granted  to  the  said 
Matthew  that  he  may  hold  the  said  vicarage  of  West  Alington 
together  with  the  aforesaid  benefices  as  long  as  he  lives,  as  it  was 
obtained  by  the  said  John  Bridgeman  “ per  surreptionem 

Abstract  from  Chancery  Bills  and  Answers ,  Charles  I.  cc.  36, 

No.  43. 

23  April,  1630.  The  Provost  and  Eellows  of  Chelsea  College 
complain  that  whereas  Matthew  Sutcliffe  built  Chelsea  College  and 
endowed  it  with  large  possessions  and  by  his  last  Will  (part  of  it 
quoted)  gave  to  John  Prideaux  &  Thos.  Clifford  certain  lands  (as 
in  will).  Now  Anne  Sutcliffe  widow  of  the  said  Matthew  and 
Matthew  Hals  her  grandchild  and  Edmund  Meredith  late  servant 
of  the  said  Dean  Sutcliffe,  intending  to  wrest  all  the  said  lands 
from  the  said  College  “do  now  make  and  pretend  divers  feigned 
titles  to  the  said  lands,”  the  said  Matthew  Hals  pretending  that 
Eichard  Hals  his  father  was  sometime  owner  of  the  said  lands 
called  Hawardsore  &  Ailston  which  he  mortgaged  to  John  Newton 
about  12  years  ago  for  £300,  and  that  Dean  Sutcliffe  for  his  love  to 
his  said  grandchild  redeemed  the  same,  whereas  in  truth  the  Dean 
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purchased  the  said  lands  with  his  own  money.  The  said  Meredith 
now  refuses  to  convey  the  said  lands  to  Drs.  Prideaux  &  Clifford 
for  the  use  of  the  said  College,  and  has  combined  with  the  said 
Matthew  Hals,  who  has  obtained  possession  of  all  the  writings 
concerning  the  said  lands. 


The  joint  several  answers  of  Anne  Sutcliffe ,  widow ,  Matthew 
Hals ,  gent.,  and  Edmund  Meredith. 

They  do  not  believe  that  the  said  M.  Sutcliffe  had  such  an 
absolute  estate  in  the  said  lands  that  he  could  by  his  will  leave 
them  to  the  said  College.  He  redeemed  them  from  the  said  Newton 
thinking  that  they  were  worth  more  than  the  said  <£300,  &  to 
preserve  them  to  his  grandchild,  viz.  the  son  &  heir  of  Ann  Hals 
the  wife  of  Richard  Hals,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  said  Dean. 

Defendants  say  that  Mat.  Sutcliffe  being  seised  of  the  said  land 
called  Kingston  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  long  before  the  making 
of  the  said  will,  viz.  44  Eliz.  made  a  conveyance  thereof  to  the 
use  of  himself  and  of  defendant  Anne  Sutcliffe  for  their  lives, 
and  after  their  decease  to  the  use  of  Richard  Hals  father  of  defen¬ 
dant,  and  Anne  his  wife  and  their  lives,  with  remainder  in  fee  to 
the  right  heirs  of  the  said  Richard.  Defendants  therefore  think 
that  the  said  Anne  Sutcliffe  for  her  life  and  the  said  Matthew 
Hals,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  may  quietly  hold  the  said 
lands  called  Kingston  without  any  disturbance  by  the  plaintiffs. 

In  the  2nd  of  James  the  said  Dean  conveyed  the  Barton  & 
Manor  of  Efford,  whereof  the  parcels  of  land  called  the  Poole,  the 
Marsh  meadowe  and  the  three  outer  marshes  are  parcels,  to  the  use 
of  himself  and  his  wife  &  their  heirs  male. 

As  the  lands  called  Kemaland  are  held  by  knight’s  service,  one- 
third  part  descends  to  defendant  Matthew  Hals. 

Note. — After  the  above  paper  was  read  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pearson,  d.d., 
called  attention  to  several  large  manuscript  volumes  written  by  Dean 
Sutcliffe,  which  are  now  in  the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
He  has  since  found  that  there  are  fourteen  volumes  in  all,  ten  in  Latin  and 
four  in  English.  The  Librarian  of  Emmanuel  College  informs  me  that  these 
volumes  contain  a  printed  inscription,  stating  that  they  were  given  to  the 
College  by  Dean  Bernard,  Oliver  Cromwell’s  almoner,  in  1657.  It  seems 
probable  that  they  were  originally  in  the  possession  of  Chelsea  College,  but 
on  the  breaking  up  of  that  establishment  were  sent  to  Cambridge  for  safety. 
From  the  titles,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Shuckburgh,  the  librarian,  it 
appears  that  the  manuscripts  deal  chiefly  with  controversial  matters  ;  and  as 
a  few  of  them  bear  the  same  titles  as  some  of  Dean  Sutcliffe’s  published 
works,  they  were,  probably,  the  original  manuscripts  of  them., 
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